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THE WAY TO THE HEART 


By D. Hersert ABEL 
Loyola University, Chicago 


ODAY THE motivation of the 

student is perhaps the most im- 
portant facet of our work. Reams 
have been written about it, but most 
of what has been written has treated 
of the shadow, not the substance. 
Without attempting to determine a 
philosophy of motivation, writers 
have concerned themselves with ac- 
cidentals rather than essentials. Lan- 
guage study is both a science and 
an art; chemistry is both an art and 
a science. There is such a thing as 
the art of chemistry, and the science 
of Latin. What the Greeks called 
techne and the Romans called ars is 
the practical application of what the 
Greeks called episteme and the Rom- 
ans called scientia. Art and science 
are interdependent, not opposed to 
each other. It is the function of sci- 
ence to ascertain facts, the function 
of art to apply these facts to human 
progress. In language study, the sci- 
ence consists in the mastering of the 
mechanics; the art, in the reading 
and evaluation and appreciation of 
the literature. 

Students do not learn for the sake 
of learning; students learn for pleas- 
ure. St. Augustine tells us that wun 
unum duo, duo duo quattuor odiosa 
mibi cantio erat. He hated the ad- 
dition tables, the basic mechanics of 
arithmetic. To attempt to motivate 
the mere acquisition of facts is a dif- 
ficult and usually highly unproduc- 
tive effort. The facts and the appli- 
cation must be blended; the science 
must join with the art. You should 
not wonder that your students are 
unreceptive to motivations such as: 
“You will increase your English vo- 
cabulary,” or “You'll be a_ better 
speller.” Who gets a charge out of 
being a better speller? We had bet- 
ter look to the artistic side of lan- 
guage study, for motivation is in it- 
self an art. It is not a science; it can- 
not be turned on and off, as you 
turn on an electric light or turn off 
a water faucet. Motivation is like 
creative writing; it comes unbidden 
from the heart. You cannot by 
an act of your will bring forth a 
successful short story, novel, or 
drama; it must flow spontaneously: 
from your lips out of the fullness of 
your having lived the experiences 
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vicariously in your own conscious- 
ness. 

The point of all this is that true 
motivation of the student does not 
depend on accidentals, on the froth 
and gewgaws of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, such as clubs, banquets, com- 
munity singing, costume parties, 
fashion shows, lectures, cross-word 
puzzles, museum trips, and similar 
ventures. Any or all of these help 
motivation; they are interest-provok- 
ing; but they are not the core of the 
problem, not the main substance of 
your motivation. They are acci- 
dentals precisely because you may 
take them or leave them alone. They 
are accidentals because your class 
can be strongly motivated and in- 
tensely interested without ever visit- 
ing a museum, or working a cross- 
word puzzle, or having a banquet. 
They are accidentals because they 
can be turned off and on like a 
water faucet. We are looking for the 
substance of motivation, not the 
shadow. 

You cannot determine that for the 
first fifteen minutes you will moti- 
vate the student, and in the balance 
of the period teach him now prop- 
erly motivated. Motivation is not a 
scientific process, and it won't oper- 
ate with a stop-watch. You cannot 
decide that since this is “Latin Week” 
you will really motivate with post- 
ers, placards, Latin songs, a playlet, 
and a banquet, and then settle down 
next week to your regular routine 
of conducting classes, with no thought 
of motivation. Latin Week's glamor 
soon fades; in less than a month your 
Latin class is its old dull, dead self 
again. Nor can you afford to run a 
continuous three-ring circus in the 
classroom. Language study is not a 
show, not play. It’s work, but it’s 
work we love and work we must 
get our students to love. For motiva- 
tion of the student means a perma- 
nent persuasion of the student’s heart 
to continue the study of your sub- 
ject. Motivation is a totality of ac- 
tion; it should be present in every 
activity of your class; it is a continu- 
ous reflection of the inner fire in us 
that warms and enlivens the subject 
we teach. 

Motivation consists in finding a 
way to, and winning over, the heart 
of the student. What is the way to 
the heart? Perhaps the way to the 
heart is through the stomach, at least 


for the growing boy. Such could be 
the case, for we do speak of our 
school as “Alma Mater,” the mother 
who feeds her nurselings on knowl- 
edge. Now every mother and every 
young bride knows the importance 
of serving food well. The service is 
almost as important as the menu. 
Such things as tablecloths, napkins, 
candlelight, and uncracked dishes, 
unchipped cups, and unbent forks. 
When you go into a restaurant you 
unconsciously react to what you call 
its “atmosphere”: its décor, its lights, 
its furnishings. You choose a restau- 
rant that has “character”; you are 
not impressed by an ordinary din- 
ing room. All right; how about the 
intellectual dining salon in our Alma 
Mater? Are there portrait busts of 
Homer, Sophocles, or Plato? Are 
there pictures of the Acropolis, the 
Forum, or Pompeii? The dining 
salon of character has flowers on the 
table, or potted palms, or some sort 
of greenery. Does your Latin class- 
room have even so much as a black- 
board drawing of a laurel or a cy- 
press tree? Does your classroom have 
classic atmosphere, classic character? 
Is there any object which reflects 
the classic beauty which we attempt 
to transmit to our students? A 
proper classic character would be a 
type of motivation before the stu- 
dents’ eyes at all times. Or would 
you prefer your students to look at 
walls containing a chart of the ele- 
ments in chemistry or posters adver- 
tising the beauties of Rio de Janeiro 
or the French Riviera? 

When our student enters our din- 
ing salon and takes his place at our 
table he picks up the menu: his text 
book. Here he finds a number of 
strange items, with strange, forbid- 
ding names, like “indirect discourse,” 
“gerundive of purpose,” “sequence of 
tenses.” He needs help. What caloric 
count, what protein does each have? 
He hopes the waitress can explain 
the ingredients and function of these 
dishes: is there iron in them to pep 
up his tired Latin blood? The clearer 
and fuller the explanations of the 
waitress, the greater the expectation 
of the student as he waits to enjoy 
his dinner. 

Our student is a stranger at a 
strange banquet table with fellow 
diners who are strangers as well. 
What should he tackle first? It’s like 
going to a smorgasbord: do you eat 
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the fish before the salad, or vice 
versa? And just look at the silver 
service! Three different-sized forks, 
two kinds of knives, four different- 
sized spoons! He needs expert guid- 
ance on what cutlery to use, or he'll 
commit an intellectual faux pas at the 
banquet. He certainly hopes the 
waitress, who has been serving these 
meals for quite some time, can 
qualify as an expert, especially in 
such minor matters as when to use 
the Long Fork Absolute and the 
Slim Knife Limit of Motion. If then 
we are to find the way to the stu- 
dent’s heart through his stomach, we 
must realize that we motivate the 
student continuously by every vivid 
and clear explanation, by every study 
help, by every smiling bit of advice. 

Furthermore, our students enter 
our classical dining salon primarily 
interested in food. What do we feed 
our little freshmen? Merely appetiz- 
ers and sweets, the “made Latin” in 
our texts? Or do we take them off 
the bottle and give them some meat 
and potatoes: the opportunity to 
translate a short passage of undiluted 
Caesar, Cicero, or Vergil?, You may 
not find such passages in your texts, 
but your school has mimeograph fa- 
cilities. And there are short passages 
from these authors that freshmen can 
handle, if you pick them out and 
serve them up. If you feed your lit- 
tle men such morsels, they'll get up 
from the table satisfied, and a satis- 
fied stomach makes a satisfied and 
loving heart. After his freshman year 
he should feast on Caesar, Cicero, 
Vergil, Horace, and Ovid, who were 
the greatest authors, the literary 
giants, the political titans, the lead- 
ing thinkers of the Golden Age of 
the greatest ancient empire, whose 
literary monuments are the noblest 
outpouring of the Roman mind. If 
we are to feed our students, let us 
feed them the best. Let others be in- 
novators; let thenz read the Goliar- 
dic songs, or Martial’s foolery, or 
Catullus’ “Da mi basia mille, deinde 
centum.” Let our motto be: “We 
serve the best food.” But let us make 
it tasty always. We are the cooks; 
we supply the sauce of human touch 
and the salt of clear explanation. 

If for our growing boy the way to 
the heart is through the stomach, the 
way to the young lady’s heart may 
be found in her mirror: the mirror 
which pictures to her the beauty 
which she loves. The millions of dol- 
lars spent each year on cosmetics are 
an indication of the value women 
place upon beauty. If they prize so 
highly a beauty of face or form, 
should they not prize equally the 
beauty of mind which comes from 


the appreciation of the beautiful in 
literature and art? “What oft was 
thought, but ne’er so well expressed” 
—how apt that quotation is to our 
Latin reading, where artistic beauty 
of expression, the peculiar felicity 
and exquisite precision of diction of 
a Cicero, a Vergil, a Horace can 
awaken a love of beauty in the stu- 
dent’s heart. The physical as well 
as the verbal monuments of antiquity 
can stimulate this love of the beauti- 
ful. Our dining salon’s décor: the 
architectural glory of the Parthenon 
or the temple at Paestum, the sculp- 
tures of a Phidias or Praxiteles, the 
gleaming reds of the wall paintings, 
the mosaic of Alexander and Darius, 
the cunningly carved gems, the ex- 
quisite Syracusan medallions—even a 
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picture of the glistening foam break- 
ing upon the rocks of Cythera, as 
the blue Mediterranean shatters into 
a myriad of diamond drops, will re- 
create the golden-haired Aphrodite 
rising with her blue robe from the 
deep. Of course, in order to awaken 
an appreciation of beauty in others, 
we must be conscious of and feel 
such beauty ourselves. In our skilled 
hands the stories of mythology 
should not be silly, childish fictions; 
they should live with the poetic 
beauty which their creators breathed 
into them. It is devoutly hoped that 
all of us are artists, at least in em- 
bryo, that we have the music of the 
spheres in our souls, that we do see, 
love, and appreciate artistic beauty, 
even though we cannot ourselves 
create it. 

Motivation is the way to the heart, 
and hearts are not invaded or cap- 
tured by cowards. “Faint heart ne’er 
won fair lady,” or, as the French 
put it: “L’audace, toujours Paudace!” 
Always we need to be bold and 
brave if we are to win hearts. We 
must envision* the possibility that 
every student in our class is a po- 
tential linguistic scholar. We must 
never even think of the great num- 
ber that will fall by the wayside, of 
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the host that will desert us after two 
years. We must teach every student 
as though that student were going 
to be studying with us for years to 
come. Of course many will not. But 
do you know precisely which five 
or ten students out of your one hun- 
dred freshmen will continue to study 
language beyond the second. year? 
Do you actually believe that it is 
your duty to beam your teaching at 
the eighty- -five or ninety quitters, 
and teach them as though a little 
knowledge were not a dangerous 
thing, but rather a desirable thing? 
If so, you are a defeatist. You have 
struck your standards; you are in re- 
treat. You must be bold, courageous, 
and daring if you expect to motivate. 
You must be a leader on your battle- 
field; and in your fight for hearts 
there is no such thing as a strategic 
retreat. 

Motivation is the way to the heart. 
And, in the last analysis, there is 
only one way to the heart, and that 
is love. No one can motivate another 
to something that he does not him- 
self love. Furthermore, in order to 
be motivated, that is, to be moved 
to action, one must love the thing 
toward which one moves, for love is 
essentially the union of the lover 
with the beloved. If then we are to 
motivate our students, we must make 
them lovers; but we cannot inspire 
a love which we ourselves do not 
feel. It is essential that we, as mo- 
tivators, be lovers first and motiva- 
tors second. We must be firmly con- 
vinced of the truth, the beauty, the 
essential value of what we are teach- 
ing, and we must feel for our subject 
a real love, a love that is not a cold 
intellectual concept but a_ vibrant 
passion. We must feel that it is a 
living, warm-blooded, sentient some- 
thing that we are imparting to our 
students, not a succession of vocabu- 
lary lists or a hierarchy of grammati- 
cal rules. And we must feel that this 
living, warm-blooded something is 
really a part of ourselves. 

We cannot love that which does 
not touch us deeply. We must then 
have lived and experienced the lives 
of those great men of long ago. We 
must have walked with Horace down 
the Via Sacra and paused to watch 
the sand diviners at eventide, or 
toasted Maecenas with a goblet of 
old Sabine wine. We must have 
thundered against Catiline and have 
stood at the base of Pompey’s statue 
beside the bleeding Caesar. We must 
have traveled down to Brundisium 
with Vergil and have shivered with 
Ovid at the rigors of a winter at 
Tomi. We must make the lives of 
these great men a part of ourselves, 
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and we must pass on to our students 
their thoughts, hopes, and aspirations, 
transmuted and revivified by our 
own co-living with them. If our 
Latin is a dead language, it is we 
who have killed it; if it lives, it lives 
because we have quickened it by in- 
corporating it in our own lives. 
Love and the begetting of love is 
an individual problem. Our views of 
educational values have become dis- 
torted because of our masses of stu- 
dents, and because our schools have 
become factories with production 
lines. Everything is regulated for the 
mass, that the lesser good may be 
shared by the greater number. Every- 
thing is geared to groups, for we 
have lost sight of a most vital fact: 
that education is the development of 
an individual by an individual. We 
have lost sight of it because, perhaps, 
we are living in a nation where even 
the Presidency of the United States 
is no longer an individual matter, 
where even the President speaks of 
his “team,” in a nation where organi- 
zationalism is supreme. Everything, 
everybody is organized: labor unions, 
manufacturers’ associations, jobbers’ 
associations. Everyone belongs to 
something, everyone is a member of 
some “team.” Dying humanism is 
dragging with it to its grave the feel- 
‘ing for the worth of individual in- 
tegrity and endeavor. “Teams” can- 
not be motivated; individuals can be. 
No football coach between the halves 
gives a pep talk to the “team” as a 
whole; he singles out Romanovich, 
Stepolinski, and Beauregard. There 
is no such thing as a collective heart. 
What the Latin and other foreign- 
language programs in the United 
States need today is not a revision of 
curricula, not different texts, not dif- 
ferent methods, not more audio- 
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visual aids, more lectures, more trips. 
What the study of Latin and all for- 
eign languages needs is for each 
teacher to get a shot in the arm 
from a syringe full of dynamic en- 
thusiasm. What is needed is more 
and more individual dedication of 
the teacher to the individual student, 
the dedication of a teacher whose 
life is what he is teaching, and from 
whose every act there shines forth 
a lusty zest and glowing love for the 
living splendor and glory and beauty 
transmitted through him froma Ver- 
gil, a Goethe, a Racine, or a Cer- 
vantes to his students. Only when 
your students are in your classes be- 
cause they feel that the study of 
your subject has made you the fine, 
likable, intelligent, lovable person that 
you are, only when they want to re- 
main with that study because they 
want to be like you, only then have 
you won their hearts, only then have 
you truly motivated them and won 
for yourself and for the world new 
champions of literary culture. 


SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


Recipients of awards for study 
abroad during the summer of 1961 
have thus far been announced as fol- 
lows: 

American Classical League.—Miss 
Hazel M. Bratt, Montgomery Blair 
High School, Silver Spring, Md. 
(Athens); Miss Ruth E. Osborn, 
Jersey Shore (Pa.) Area Senior High 
Schoel (Rome); Miss Marie E. 
Young, Red Oak (lowa) Commun- 
ity High School (Rome); Reverend 
Charles H. Herkert, O.S.F.S. (alter- 
nate), Aviat Academy, Childs, Md. 
(Athens). 

Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South—Miss Marie FE. 
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Young, Red Oak (lowa) Community 
High School (Rome). 

New Jersey Classical Association. 
—Miss Mary E. Loughren, West 
Orange (N.J.) Senior High School 
(Rome). 

Pennsylvania State Association of 
Classical Teachers.—Miss Mary A. 
Keating, Taylor-Allderdice High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Rome). 

Victoria College—Mr. John Stew- 
art Traill, a fourth-year student in 
Victoria College, University of To- 
ronto (Rome). 

Eta Sigma Phi.—Mr. Will White 
deGrummond, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity (Athens); Mr. Homer L. EI- 
liott, Edmund Y. Robbins Fellow in 
Classics at Princeton (Rome). 

ie 


ITERUM DE LINGUA 
LATINA VIVA 


Scripsir BonAMicus ACTENSIS 

(Editor’s Note: In the following letter, 
which he has graciously allowed us to pub- 
lish, Dr. Goodwin B. Beach, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conr.. again touches upon 
the theme that is dearest to him: the use 
of Latin as a living language. Interested 
readers are referred to his account (Latine 
scriptum) in The Classical Outlook XXX- 
VII, February, 1960, p. 51.) 

ONAMICUS ACTENSIS, avus, 
Gaufrido, nepoti caro, s.p.d. 

Mater tua te linguae Latinae esse 
studiosissimum  scribit. Id maxime 
gaudeo quod eo nullum aliud studium 
maiori usui esse potest. Animadvertes 
me scripsisse “esse potest,” nam sae- 
pius studium eo modo exercetur ut 
parum fructus proveniat. Ipsa lingua 
non est in culpa sed doctrina, nam 
multae quoque linguae hodiernae ita 
docentur ut discipuli legentes  vix 
quicquam intellegere possint, nedum 
loqui et scribere sciant. 

Usque ad initium saeculi undevice- 
simi disciplina talis erat ut discipuli 
loqui et scribere et lingua uti disce- 
rent. Eo adeo tempore quidam morosi 
disciplina potiti studium ab usu ad 
cultum litterarum intellectusque sive 
nescioquid averterunt. 

Hodie, si quem roges cur ei lin- 
guae studere necesse sit, respondeat 
tibi prodesse quod syllabas litterasque 
verborum ordinare discas, quod dis- 
cas quid singula vocabula significent, 
ut in aulas academicas admittare. 
Quod cum verum sit, qui id dicunt 
simul re vera nugantur, simul caput 
rei omittunt. Caput rei est nosse lit- 
teras veterum, unde omnes gentes et 
Europaeae et Americanae leges mo- 
resque, nempe humanitatem, duxe- 
runt. Hine disci oportet quibus hu- 
manitatis vinculis conectantur, quan- 
tillae sint verae dissimilitudines, quae 
similitudines, unde amicitiam 
concordiamque enasci oporteat. 
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Si disciplina ad hunc finem spec- 
taret, omnibus confitendum  foret 
nullum aliud studium pari usui dis- 
cipulis atque humano generi pari be- 
neficio esse. 

Ipse igitur persuasum habeo ad 
praecepta magni Erasmi de hac lin- 
gua docenda, necnon et ceterorum 
eiusdem aevi doctorum, esse redeun- 
dum. 

Uti scis, particeps utriusque de 
Latina in usum_ revocanda 
Congressus fui, illius qui Avenione 
anno MCMLVI et et illius qui Lug- 
duni anno MCMLVIIII habitus est. 
Spero magistrum tuum eorum fuisse 
participem. 

Avenione dixerunt Johannes Bayet, 
professor Francogallus clarissimus, 
qui iam Scholam Francogallicam Ro- 
mae regit; Mauritius Mignon ex uni- 
versitate Nicaena; Domna _ Isabella 
Plaut, Francogalla haud ignota; Jo- 
hannes Capelle, tunc rector generalis 
educationis in Africa Occidentali 
Francogallica,; nec non et multi alii 
undique congregati, inter quos ego 
qui unam ex principalibus orationi- 
bus habui. Lugduni dixerunt Johan- 
nes Capelle, iam rector Instituti Sci- 
entiis Applicatis Promovendis, quod 
est Villeurbannae situm, Georgius 
Cerbelaud-Salagnac, directeur des 
Amitiés Frangaises, Lutetiae,; et Ala- 
nus Bourgeois, Professor in Lycaeo 
Buffon, Lutetiae. Multi alii illustres 
professores ex aliis terris dixerunt. 

“Omnes hae orationes et vota utri- 
usque Congressus e prelo Musée Thé- 
odore Aubanel, 7, Place Saint-Pierre, 
Avignon, sunt edita. Lectu digna 
sunt tam vota quam orationes. Sum- 
ma vi haec vota in effectum addu- 
cere contendo, Enimvero anno prae- 
terito hac in urbe classem in Col- 
legio Scti. Josephi sermone vivo exer- 
cui et hac aestate in California clas- 
sem eodem exercebo. Praeterhac in 
multis locis de Congressibus et ser- 
mone et disciplina dixi. 

Equidem puto haec vota atque ora- 
tiones et praecepta et Ciceronianum 
Erasmi non modo magistris legenda 
sed etiam discipulis inculcanda esse, 
i.€., Magistros, quantum potest, cum 
discipulis loqui oportere; lin- 
guam qua loquerentur inter sese ipsi 
Romani prius esse docendam; non 
ante orationes Ciceronis atque car- 
mina Vergili aggredienda quam dis- 
cipuli ea Latine legere sciant, ut ea 
dum legant intellegant, namque ele- 
gantiae sermonis, si in alienam lin- 
guam ea convertant, pereunt. 

Ne plura, oportet ut discipuli in 
haec studia incumbant ut simul ser- 
mone uti possint, simul concinni- 
tates, elegantias, lepores, sales sermonis 
Latini ex aequo aestiment. 
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lam satis. Haec quae scripsi si ipse 
legere et intellegere non poteris, non 
dubito quin magister tuus, qua est 
benignitate humanitateque, explicare 
velit. Vale. 

Pridie Kalendas lanuarias, MCMLX. 


ie 
SUMMER COURSES AND 
LATIN WORKSHOPS 


The following announcements of 
summer study opportunities for teach- 
ers of the classics have been received 
in time for inclusion in this issue. 
Inquiries about courses in college and 
universities not listed here should be 
addressed to those institutions. 

American Classical League—Latin 
Institute, June 22-24, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. For the prelim- 
inary program see the April issue. 
A registration blank will be found 
on page 100 of this issue. 

American Academy in Rome. — 
July 3-August 11: A comprehensive 
course, on the graduate level, in 
Roman civilization from the origins 
to Constantine, based on the study 
of the surviving monuments in and 
around Rome (Bovie). For details 
address the American Academy in 
Rome, 1to1 Park Ave., New York 17, 

American School of — Classical 
Studies at Athens.—June 29-August 
10: A comprehensive course, on the 
graduate level, in the art and ar- 
chaeology, history, and literature of 
ancient Greece, with excursions to 
important sites (Smith). For details 
address Professor Gertrude Smith, 
University of Chicago, 1050 E. 59th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Vergilian Society of America. — 
Summer School in Italy, three sep- 
arate sessions, July 17-29, July 31- 
August 12, August 28-September 8; 
special sessions for members of the 
Classical Tour (July 3-15) and for 
members of the summer sessions at 
Rome and Athens (August 14-26): 
guidance and lectures at the major 
classical sites in the Naples area 
(Schoder, Jones, Benario). Classical 
Tour, of Central Italy and_ Sicily, 
July 3-August 10. For details ad- 
dress Rev. R. V. Schoder, S.J., Loy- 
ola University, 6525 Sheridan Rd., 
Chicago 26, Til. 

Boston College (Chestnut Hill, 
Mass.).—June 26-August 4: Elemen- 
tary We (Keaney); Teaching of 
Latin (McLoud); Caesar’s Civil War 
(Sullivan); Seneca’s Letters (Mc- 
Cauley ). 

Colgate University (Hamilton, N. 
Y.). — June 26-August 5: Special 
Methods in the Teaching of High- 
School Latin; Readings from Classi- 


cal Literature; Roman Drama (Rex- 
ine). 

Colorado, University of (Boulder). 
—First term, June 19-July 22: Greek 
Mythology (Hulley); Leaders of 
Greece and Rome (Hough); Aegean 
and Greek Art and Archaeology 
(McKay); Aeneid 7-12 (McKay); 
The Novel—Apuleius (Hulley). Sec- 
ond term, July 24-August 25: Greek 
Literature in Translation (Hulley); 
Hellenistic, Etruscan, and Roman 
Art and Archaeology (McKay), 
Tacitus’ Annals 11-16 (McKay); 
Pliny’s Letters (Hulley); Seminar in 
Horace (Hulley). 


Connecticut, University of (Storrs). 
—Second Latin Workshop, July 3-' 


28: Readings in the Roman Histor- 
ians and Vergil; Curriculum Plan- 
ning, Grades 7-12; Materials for Drill 
and Composition; Experience with 
the Language Laboratory; Informal 
Discussions. July 3-August 4: Gradu- 
ate course in Latin Elegy. 

DePaul University (Chicago, Ill.). 
—June 26-August 4: Undergraduate 
courses—Intermediate Latin (Staff); 
Ancient History —Rome (Kuszyn- 
ski); Catullus (Staff). Graduate 
courses—Latin Drama _ (Rebenack); 
Advanced Latin Prose Composition 
(Rebenack); Historical Latin Syntax 
(Kuszynski). 

Duquesne University (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.).—June 26-August 4: Under- 
graduate level—Cicero (Dooley), 
Greek and Roman Art (McCulloch). 
Graduate level—Epigraphy (McCul- 
loch). 

Fordham University (New York, 
N. Y.).—July 3-August 11: Funda- 
mentals of Greek (Brady); Sopho- 
cles’ Antigone (Musurillo); Plautus’ 
Captivi and Rudens (Byrne); Cic- 
ero’s Letters (Robinson). Also un- 
dergraduate courses in Cicero's 
Speeches, Horace’ Epistles, and Ver- 
gil’s Georgics. 

Gettysburg College (Gettysburg, 
Pa.).—June 12-July 15: Vergil (for 
students with two years of Latin) 
(Glenn); Introductory, Intermediate, 
or Advanced Greek, according to 
demand (Shaffer). 


Holy Family College (Manitowoc, 


Wis.). — June 19-July 28: Latin 
Workshop (New visual aids, the 
structural approach, the natural 
method, the use of the language lab- 
oratory, student participation in the 
construction of slides, evaluation of 
textbooks) (Maloney, Sister M. Eliza- 
beth Ann, Sister M. Rosaria, Sister 
M. Rosamond). Also courses in Latin 
Prose Composition (Sister M. Cecil), 
St. Augustine’s Confessions (Sister M. 
Fleurette), and Vergil (Sister M. 
Clare Adelle). 
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Hunter College of the City of 
New York.—June 30-August 11: In- 
tensive Course in Beginning Latin 
(Merkel); Intensive Course in Be- 
ginning Greek (DeGraff); Greek 
and Roman Literature in Translation 
(Wilson). 

Illinois State Normal University 
(Normal).—June 19-August 11: In- 
tensive Course in Beginning Latin, 
Elegiac Poets; Advanced Latin Prose 
Composition. 

Illinois, University of (Urbana ).— 
June 19-August 12: Readings in 
Greek Literature (Bateman); Read- 
ings in Latin Literature (Bateman); 
Lucretius (Tovar). 

Immaculate Heart College (Los 
Angeles, Cal.) —June 27-August 4: 
Roman Satire; Latin Composition 
(Infield). 

Indiana University (Bloomington). 
—Short course, June 17-July 7: The 
Latin Workshop, allowing a choice 
of three of the following groups: 
The Ancient City (Ramage); Stu- 
dents’ Problems with Latin Poetry 
(Ramage); The Teaching of Latin 
in the Soviet Union (Graham); 
High-School Latin Authors (Gra- 
ham); Some Classical and Modern 
Drama (Pratt). Regular session (may 
be combined with the Workshop), 
June 17-August 11: Vergilian Poetry 
(Pratt); Supervised Reading Pro- 
gram in Latin. 

lowa, State University of (lowa 
City ).—June 13-August 9g: Major 
Readings in Greek (Staff); Special 
Assignments in Greek (Hornsby and 
staff); Special Latin Review (Uhl- 
felder); Cicero’s Letters (Hornsby ); 
Advanced Latin Composition 
(Hornsby ); Roman Novel (Arnott); 
Major Readings in Latin (Staff); 
Special Assignments in Latin (Staff); 
Advanced Vergil (Uhlfelder); Latin 
Thesis (Staff); Greek and Roman 
Civilization (Arnott). 

Kentucky, University of (Lexing- 
ton).—Short session, June 19-July 14: 
Teaching of High-School Latin 
(Carr); Roman Civilization (Morin); 
Demonstration Class in Beginning 
High-School Latin (Carr); Demon- 
stration Class in Beginning Elemen- 
tary-School Latin (Carr); Back- 
grounds of Contemporary Middle 
East (Zolondek). Regular session, 
June 19-August 11: Advanced Greek 
Reading (Castle); Advanced Latin 
Reading (Castle); Roman Civilization 
(Morin); Teaching of High-School 
Latin (Carr); Research in Teaching 
(Staff); Refresher Courses in Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil for Teachers 
(Staff); Greek Mythology (Morin); 
Beginning Latin (Staff); Elementary 
Latin Reading (Staff). 

Loras College (Dubuque, lowa).— 
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June 26-August 4: Methods of Teach- 
ing Latin; Patristic Seminar (Most). 
Loyola University (Chicago, Ill.). 


Greek Theological Thought (Nurn- 
berger); Cicero’s Political Thought 
(Henderson); Horace’ Odes (Kais- 


Teacher’s Course in Caesar (Abel); 
Seminar in Roman Oratory (Abel). 
Second term, August 7-September 1: 
The Classical Epics (Abel); 
Classical Theater (Abel). 
Marquette University (Milwaukee, 
Wis.)—Workshop on the Natural 
Method of Teaching Latin, June 13- 
17 (Most, Sister Columba). Regu- 
lar session, June 19-July 28: Cicero’s 
Orations against Catiline (McEvoy ); 
Vergil’s Aeneid 1-6 (McEvoy); Ver- 
gil’s Aeneid 7-12 (Renn). Upper- 
division college and graduate level— 
St. Augustine’s Confessions (Griffin); 
History of Latin Literature | (Grif- 
fin); Roman Satire (Arnold). 
Marylhurst College 
Ore.).—June 19-August 3: Seneca’s 
Letters (Lauglin); Tacitus’ Agricola 
and Germania (Sister Ignatia Maria). 
Michigan, University of (Ann Ar- 
bor).—June 26-August 19: Italy and 
Sicily before the Roman Conquest 
(Hopkins); Comparative Grammar 
of Greek and Latin (Cowgill); In- 
tensive Greek (Willis); Intermediate 


logues (Else); Greek Drama in Eng- 
lish Translation 


(Copley); Seminar on Problems in 
the Teaching of Latin 
(ends August 5). 
Mundelein College (Chicago, Ill.). 
—June 28-August 4: Livy (Sister M. 


New York University University 
College (New York, N.Y.).—July 6- 
August 16: Greek History and Lit- 
erature from Bronze-Age Greece to 


North Carolina, 
(Chapel Hill).—First term, June 8- 
July 18: Graduate level — Greek 


(Reckford); Roman Elegy—Catullus 
(Suskin); Livy (Reckford). Under- 
graduate level — Flementary Latin 
Cicero (Staif); 
Latin (Settle). Second term, July 19- 
August 26: Graduate level—Plutarch 
(Martin); Prose Writings of the Em- 
pire—Seneca (Martin). Undergradu- 
ate level—Archaeology and the Bible 
(Harland); Greek Art 
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Elementary Latin (Staff); Vergil 
(Staff ). 

Notre Dame University (Notre 
Dame, Ind.).—June 19-August 3: Be- 
ginners’ Classical Greek (Cady); Ad- 
vanced Classical Greek (Lazanby); 
Advanced Classical Latin (Lazanby ). 

Ohio State University (Columbus). 
— June 19-August 25: Classical 
Mythology (Abbott); Review of 
Latin Grammar (Heller); Essays of 
Cicero (Heller); Vergil (Abbort),; 
History of Medieval Latin Literature 
(Heller); Advanced Latin Reading 
(Heller); Private Reading and Minor 
Problems in Latin (Abbott); History 
of Roman Literature (Abbott); His- 
tory of the Latin Language (Heller); 
Research in Classical Languages (Ab- 
bott). 

Ohio University (Athens ).—June 
19-July 21: Special work in Latin 
(language, literature, or antiquities) 
for graduates and advanced under- 
graduates (Murphy). 

Pacific, University of the (Stock- 
ton, Cal.).—June 20-July 21: Review 
of Latin Fundamentals (Beach); Ver- 
gil’s Aeneid (Smutny); Advanced 
Latin Reading—Plautus (Smutny ); 
Latin Conversation (Beach); Greek 
and Latin Literature in Translation 
(Berry); Greek History (Hutchins). 

Pennsylvania, University of (Phila- 
delphia).—June 26-August 4: Intro- 
duction to Greek (one year in six 
weeks) (Lockhart); Comparative 
Grammar of Greek and Latin (Hoe- 
nigswald); Selected Readings from 
Latin (Hoenigswald). 

Pittsburgh, University of (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.). — June 27-August 5: 
Classical Mythology; Cicero’s Letters; 
Petronius; dissertation and individual 
programs (Young). 

St. Bonaventure University (St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y.). — July 5- 
August 10: Graduate level—Pro-sem- 
inar (Mueller); Introduction to 
Palaeography (Mohan); Vergil’s Ec- 
logues (Haran); Tacitus’ Aznals 
(Wallace); Greek Lyric Poetry 
(Fox); Greek Civilization (Wallace ). 
Undergraduate level—Greek Civiliza- 
tion (McCarthy); Literature of the 
Republic (Mueller). 

St. John’s University (Jamaica, N. 
Y.).—July 3-August 10: Elementary 
Greek (Crosby); Elementary Latin 
( Akielaszek ). é 

Saint Louis University (Saint 
Louis, Mo.).—Third Latin Work- 
shop, June 12-16: Comparison of 
Methods (Staff and guest lecturers). 
Regular session, June 20-July 28: 
Studies in Greek and Roman Life 
(Heithaus); Graduate Reading 
Course in Classical Antiquities 
(Staff); Special Study in Greek 
(Staff); Studies in Pindar’s Olympian 


—First term, June 26-August 4: ; 
- 
er); Roman Comedy Kaiser ); 
; 
4 . 
Greek (Pearl); Plato, Early Dia- 
Latin (Dickerman); Martial and 
Roman Epigram (Copley) (ends 
August 5); Teaching of Latin 
(Kempner); Teachers’ Course in 
Caesar (Seligson); Elegiac Poets 
323 B.C. (Dunmore); Elementary 
Latin (Poe); Elementary Greek 
(Fleischer ). 
Dramatic Literature in English 
: 
Stu 
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and Pythian Odes (Korfmacher); 
Roman Letter Writers (Guentner ); 
Horace’s Satires and Epistles (Ha- 
worth); Studies in Roman Tragedy 
(Korfmacher); Palaeography (Finch); 
Greek for Latin Majors (Finch), 
Graduate Reading Course in Lin- 
guistics (Staff). 

Saint Rose, College of (Albany, 
N.Y.).—June 25-August 6: Inter- 
mediate Latin Poetry (Sister Emily 
Joseph); Medieval Latin Literature 
(Sister Emily Joseph); Latin Methods 
(Sister Charles Garnier). 

Saint Teresa, College of (Winona, 
Minn.).—June 26-July 29: Latin 
Workshop, with emphasis on the 
practical application of new  ap- 
proaches and procedures in Latin 
teaching. 

Texas, University of (Austin).— 
June 13-August 16: Graduate level— 
Greek Historical Grammar (Allen); 
Attic Oratory (Hitt); Plautus (Leon); 
Horace (Levine); direction of M.A. 
and Ph.D. theses. Undergraduate level 
—Refresher course in Latin gram- 
mar; Cicero and Ovid; Vergil’s Ae- 
neid. 

Tufts University (Medford, Mass. ). 
—New England Workshop, July 5- 
28: The Teaching of First-Year 
Latin (Colby); The Teaching of 
Second-Year Latin (Spencer); The 
Teaching of Third- and Fourth-Year 
Latin (Marcellino); The Roman 
Revolution 133-31 B.C. (Wolverton); 
guest lecturers (Dane, Wyatt). July 
31-August 18: Latin Readings (Mar- 
cellino ). 

Washington, University of (Seat- 
tle).—June 19-August 18: Intensive 
elementary courses in Greek and 
Latin; intensive second-year reading 
and grammar in Latin, advanced 
course in. Cicero’s Orations; super- 
vised study courses in Greek and 
Latin; Techniques and Materials for 
Teachers; Caesar for High-School 
Teachers; Roman Archaeology; 
Greek and Roman Drama in Trans- 
lation; Mythology (Grummel, Pas- 
cal, Read, Rosenmeyer, Sweet, 
Wyatt). 

Wesleyan University (Middletown, 
Conn.).—June 30-August 16: Greek 
Drama and Its Influence (Conklin); 
Introduction to Oriental Literature 
(Conklin); Humanities (Classics in 
translation) (McCulloh, Taraba); 
The Western Tradition | (Thucy- 
dides to Machiavelli) (Cherniavsky, 
Golob). 

Western Maryland College (West- 
minster ).—June 22-July 26: Latin 
Workshop; Classical Civilization and 
Ideas (W. Ridington, Forbes, E. Rid- 
ington); guest lecturers (Hicks, Isa- 
nogle, Latimer, MacDonald). 

Wisconsin, University of (Madi- 


son).—June 19-August 12: Greek Life 
and Thought (Agard); Roman His- 
torians (Heironimus); Cicero’s Ora- 
tions (Advanced course) (Heironi- 
mus); Phases of Roman Life (Howe), 
Directed Reading in Greek or Latin 
(Staff). 

Wisconsin-Milwaukee, University 
of (Milwaukee).—July 3-28: Greek 
Life and Literature; Advanced Prob- 
lems in the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages—Latin (Burns). June 19- 
August 12: Second-semester Latin; 
Vergil—Fourth-semester Latin; Ver- 
gil—( Advanced course) (Wilner). 

Youngstown University (Youngs- 
town, Ohio).—June 12-July 14: His- 
tory of Latin Literature (Ives). 

ie 


KNOW OF AN OPENING? 


The success of the American Clas- 
sical League Teacher Placement 
Service depends upon the extent to 
which prospective employers are 
informed about this service. Heads 
of classical departments and directors 
of placement bureaus are requested 
to refer to the Associate Director of 
the Service Bureau any prospective 
employer whose requests for teachers 
of Latin or Greek they themselves 
are not able to fill. Teachers in the 
schools or colleges are also requested 
to report any vacancies of which they 
may become aware. Address Profes- 
sor W. L. Carr, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

ie 


VERSE-WRITING 
CONTEST RESULTS 
(Editor's Note: The number of entries 
composed in Latin or Greek has increased 
to the point where it seemed desirable to 
group them in a separate division. Among 


the college entrants, on the other hand, 
there are no winners this year.) 


GREEK AND LATIN 
FIRST PLACE 
SOL SURGENS 

By Joun E. Overcame 

Pontifical College Josephinum High School, 
Worthington, Ohio 

(Father D. Heimann, teacher) 
Aether insuper emicabat albus 
Ferens principium novi diei. 
Manipli nebularum eburnearum 
Rubebant. Famulus vetus vadebat 
Arvo finitimo mari corusco, 
Dum villam domini sui petebat, 
Incepturus opus diurnum. In ora, 
Quo loco aére copulatur aequor, 
Carptim sol caput igneum efferebat. 
Dextera famuli sonore gallus 
Cantabat. Puer, intuens in altum, 
Se sensim videt amplicare solem, 
Ora dum penitus revelet, atque 
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Flavescebat alacriter simul sol. 

Tune se circumagens, minister ibat 

Laborare diem universum, opinans 

Hesperum requiemque et occiden- 
tem. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Honorable mention has _ been 
awarded to “Philesis” (in Greek), by 
James N. Zimlich, of Pontifical Col- 
lege Josephinum High School, 
Worthington, Ohio (Father D. Hei- 
mann, teacher), and “Lamentum 
Vergili,” by George Galland, of The 
Sidwell Friends School, Washington, 
D. C. (Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, 
teacher ). 


ENGLISH 
FIRST PLACE 


GLADIATOR’S VISION 
By Nancy JAckson 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass. 
(Mr. George Bresnahan, teacher) 


O Spartacus, a dream you see, 


That some day all men will be free~ ° 


To live and die, to love and toil, 
To fashion clay or till the soil— 


A time when no poor slave must hear 
The whistling lash of overseer, 

And none shall see a loved one sold 
For whim, or spite, or gain of gold. 


Alas, alas, the time’s not right 

To break your chains and start the 
fight, 

For mighty Rome is far too strong 

To let you hold your dream for long. 


When from your school you broke 
with force, 

Releasing slaves along your course, 

Rome little thought this puny rout 

Could not by cohorts be snuffed out. 


Your raw recruits with stolen spears 

Have slaughtered legions full four 
years, 

And made them bow their heads in 
shame 

At sound of gladiator’s name. 


But haughty Crassus would not yield 

Till all were dead upon the field, 

So stubborn Rome with strength 
supreme 

Has robbed you of your life and 
dream. 


Upon this field you lie in pain, 

Surrounded by your thousands slain. 

Oh, death for you should hold no 
fear! 

"Tis death makes shackles disappear. 


*Twere better far had you not heard 

The call of freedom, voice absurd! 

But loud you cry, “”Twas not in 
vain! 

My dream, my 
again!” 


dream shall live 
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HONORABLE MENTION 


CREDO 


By Mark Kaspan 


Linsly Military Institute, Wheeling, W. Va. 
(Miss Katherine M. Metzner, teacher) 


They sing now a dirge for Pan 

And wrapping him in dusty years 

Inter him in the hard Greek earth. 

I listen to the winds 

And hear with shepherd’s ear: 

The olive trees still grow 

And the mountain breezes blow 

And there is more than mortal music 

Piping sweet and low. 

Poseidon, they say, has died a deep, 
deep death 

And only the lonely sea winds 

Mourn o’er his roaring realm. 

I part the crashing comber-curtain 

And flash greenly downward to a 
silent secret: 

coral-crusted skeleton mutely 
points the way 

Beyond the surge of tide, far-break- 
ing in the bay, 

Until I hear a conch-wail drifting 
with the sand 

And see his trident flicker in no 
light of earthly day. 

They cry the past as darkness 

And go forward at a run, 

And see not the hand that hurls the 
lightning 

Nor the chariot of the sun. 


DAYS NOW GONE BY 
By D. HENpDERSON 


Red Bank (N.J.) High School 
(Miss Mary Rice, teacher) 


Green is the woodland where Pan 
lays his head, 

Tall grow the flowers, and it is said 

That ne’er do the winter winds blow 
o’er his stead. 


Soft falls the rain on the leaves 
where he hides. 

See how it glistens, see how it slides 

Down each slender stem. In the dust 


it abides. 

Sweet is the music Pan plays at the 
dawn, 

Sweeter at noontime, and when Sol 
is gone, 

Sweetest the lullabies played by the 
faun. 


Melodies sound from the syrinx he 
plays, 

Enchanting the wood nymphs, the 
Dryads and fays, 

To frolic in pastures where winds 
only graze. 

When in the darkness lone travelers 
hear 

The tread of his footsteps approach- 
ing them near, 

They tremble and quiver and panic 
with fear. 


O son of Zeus, the father on high, 

O son of the wood nymph Callisto, 
I sigh 

To think of the wonders of days 
now gone by. 


TO DAPHNE 


By BriMBErG 
Montgomery Blair High School, 
Silver Spring, Md. 
(Miss Hazel M. Bratt, teacher) 
Skim through the forests as swift as 
an arrow; 

Pay heed to the poison which runs 
in your marrow. 

Your pursuer is pierced by a differ- 


ent dart— 

Cupid, the vengeful, put love in his 
heart. 

Flee faster, O Daphne, and fly as the 
birds. 

Nymph! Listen not to Apollo’s sweet 
words. 

Escape his caresses; his love is not 
true. 

Tis only the arrow which calls him 
to you. 


But if he should catch you, remem- 
ber this well: 

It was simply your body which 
stumbled and fell. 

Your soul can be free, although 
stripped of its home, 

For who cares for life when his 
spirit can roam? 


JUNO VERSUS IO 
By Betsy Leany 
Derham Hall High School, St. Paul, Minn. 
(Sister Georget, C.S.J., teacher) 
Hi ho, lo, no more from you! 
Cannot you see that you are through? 
He hides you well in hairy skin, 
But that disguise is very thin. 
I'll get you, silly beast, somehow. 
I'll beg you from him, pretty cow. 
So small a gift he can’t deny, 
And I will have you by and by. 
But you beware, for I am wise. 
I'll send for him with hundred eyes. 
To talk or warn you'll not know 
how. 
And so beware, you stupid cow. 


And though you take me for a fool, 
You'll very soon find I am cruel. 
I'll have revenge though he is smart, 
For I have hatred in my heart. 


LIKE MY BABY’S BIRDIE 
KICKED 
By JAMEs GREENBERG 


Great Neck (N.Y.) South Senior High School 
(Miss Anita E. Lilenfeld, teacher) 


Lament, O you way-out dads of 
love and beauty, 

And cry out too, you mortal cats, 

For that swinging little guy, my 
baby’s sparrow, 
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Has cut out. Like she loved her 
feathered 

Buddy more than her own blue eyes, 

‘Cause he was sweeter than marijuana 

And swung more for her than blood. 


And this cool little chirper was 

All the time right with my baby 

And always wailed for her alone. 

Now our feathered friend is cooling 
It 

Down that dark, wet road to the pad 

From which no cat bugs out—no 
matter what. 


Oh, I hope it’s tough for you, you 
stinking 

Keeper of the shades that takes away 

All the things we dig—you rat that 

Swallowed up our winged brother! 

Like Man, this is not good taste! 

Good luck, poor tiny comrade. 


My baby makes a salty puddle 
For her little lost companion. 


PERSEPHONE 
By Heven Presie 
St. Agnes Episcopal School, Alexandria, Va. 
(Miss Marjorie Minster, teacher) 
On winged feet o’er land and lake 
She comes with light and grace like 
dawn, 
And bears the gift of spring to men, 
Returning life to winter’s lawn. 


The breeze a harp of willows plays, 
And man and beast alike awake 

To share the joy of warmth and sun 
She brings in love for all to take. 


The song of birds is heard afar, 
And blossoms rare in fields unfold, 
For earth and stars and sun above 
Have donned a cloak of rarest gold. 


THE TIME SPRING 
WAS STOLEN 


By Vircinia Fano 
The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, teacher) 
Dust, sorrow, cold, and fright 
Envelop the earth in frozen night. 
Despair grips the heart of man and 
god. 

The sun shines in vain on the barren 
sod. 

Ceres, distraught by a terrible pain, 

Begs for her daughter, but begs in 
vain. 

For the king of the dead loves the 
sweet spring maid. 

He’s taken her down to his dark 
world of shade. 

Must then this world die of fright 
and starvation? 

Jupiter seeks a mode of salvation. 

He orders his brother, Pluto the king, 

To return to this earth the bright 
maid of spring. 
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But Pluto’s in love. He cannot com- 
aly. 

If he loses her now, he might as well 
die. 


Yet word from his brother must still 
be obeyed. 

The king of the darkness is greatly 
dismayed. 

Six pomegranate seeds he gives to his 
bride; 

Their power will make her return 
to his side. 


Proserpina’s free to the sun and the 
light. 

The earth blooms again in joy and 
delight. 

But alas! She remembers her spouse 
down below 

And sadly goes back, her heart full 
of woe. 


The world is a mixture of good and 
of bad; 

It’s neither all happy, nor is it all sad. 

When evil times come, just wait for 
the Spring— 

She'll return to this earth and make 
your heart sing. 


ORPHEUS DOLENS 
By Leo GaLLANp 
Great Neck (N.Y.) North Senior High School 
(Mrs. Frances K. Johnson, teacher) 
Lovely, sweet, the tunes I played, 
Dancing dulcet down the glade, 
Haunting tunes that charmed the 
trees, 
Carried drifting on the breeze. 
Lyric strains of mine once saved 
The Argonauts from watery graves. 
Sweet music sweet Eurydice wooed 
And won her back from Hades’ 
brood. 
But doubt and passion robbed me of 
The warm, the perfumed flame of 
love, 
And now, alone, bereaved, sing. 
Grief and torment, haunting, ring 
Sour-sweet through the list’ning 
grove. 
Oh, wrench this wretched heart out, 
Jove! 


BOOK NOTES 


The Origin and Development of 
Humanistic Script. By B. L. Ull- 
man. Rome: Edizioni di Storia e 
Letteratura, 1960. Pp. 146. Paper- 
bound. 

Humanistic script (the style of 
writing which developed into the 
type fonts in use today), although of 
great importance, has been compara- 
tively neglected by scholars. In this 
volume Professor Ullman begins a 
thorough-going study of the subject. 

It is the author’s belief that the 


inspiration for the humanistic script 
came from Coluccio Salutati, in the 
late fourteenth century, and that Co- 
luccio’s experiments with a new 
script (which may actually be seen 
in a manuscript of Apuleius and 
Pliny in the Laurentian Library) 
were motivated both by the Floren- 
tine scholar’s failing eyesight and by 
his desire for better texts of the 
ancient authors. Professor Ullman 
gives credit for the full development 
of the script to the famous scribe, 
papal secretary, and humanist Poggio 
Bracciolini, working with the help 
of Coluccio. He sets the earliest 
known example of the script in 1402 
or 1403. He believes that Poggio’s 
script had no specific prototype, but 
was based ultimately on the Carol- 
ingian script; also, that it was in- 
fluenced by many manuscripts of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and, 
in the case of capital letters, by an- 
cient inscriptions. He refutes argu- 
ments in favor of Niccolo Niccoli 
as the inventor of the humanistic 
script, but believes that Niccoli fa- 
vored and promoted it, and that his 
own humanistic cursive may have 
been that which developed into 
Aldus’ italic type font, just as Pog- 
gio’s script produced the roman type 
font. The last three chapters of the 
book discuss other scribes, and trace 
the diffusion of the humanistic script 
down to about 1500. 


The book contains seventy hand-' 


some photographic illustrations. The 
preface indicates that much still re- 
mains to be done in the field. The 
reader will look forward with inter- 
est to later work on the subject by 
the same distinguished author. 


—L. B. L. 


Studies in Honor of Ullman. Edited 
by Lillian B. Lawler, Dorothy M. 
Robathan, and William C. Korf- 
macher. Saint Louis, Mo.: The 
Classical Bulletin, Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, 1960. Pp. xxv plus 153. 
34-00. 


This Festschrift in honor of B. L. 
Ullman, retired chairman of the De- 
partment of Classics at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and former 
president of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South (1923- 
1924), the American Philological As- 
sociation (1935), and the American 
Classical League (1937-1947), was 
“presented to him on the occasion of 
his seventy-fifth birthday.” In ad- 
dition to a three-page account of 
Professor Ullman’s “Life and Achieve- 
ments” and an eleven-page list of his 
published works, it consists of twen- 
ty-one contributions by former stu- 
dents and present and past faculty 
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associates of the recipient, ranging 
in length from one to fifteen pages 
and in character from the late Nor- 
man W. DeWitt’s delightfully whim- 
sical “Vesta Unveiled” to such aus- 
terely scholarly pieces as Dorothy 
M. Schullian’s “A Preliminary List 
of Manuscripts of Valerius Maximus” 
and Richard T. Bruére’s “Observa- 
tions on the Third Book of Fra- 
castoro’s Syphilis.” 

The volume is a deserved tribute 
to a man whose services to the pro- 
fession have been outstanding in 
every way—a productive scholar, an 
inspiring teacher and colleague, an 
able administrator and leader. Yet 
one cannot suppress a feeling of un- 
easiness at the thought that here is 
yet another miscellany to baffle the 
bibliographer, another hiding place 
for choice papers that may never 
receive the attention that is their due. 
There must be some other way of 
expressing one’s esteem for the mer- 
its of retiring colleagues. 

—K. G. 
The Fourth King. By Norbert Coule- 
han. Philadelphia and New York: 

J. B. Lippincott Company, 1960. 

Pp. 222. $3.95. 

This most enjoyable novel is laid 
in the later days of Augustus. The 
hero, Titus Terentius, is a “sea-trib- 
une” in the courier branch of the 
Roman navy. The plot follows his 
adventurous voyage, first to West 
Africa and then to a Scandinavian 
fiord, to convey the rulers of the 
South and the North to a “summit” 
meeting in Rome with Augustus and 
the “Khan” who represents the East, 
as well as his subsequent trip to 
Palestine, where the Three Kings 
wish to confer with Herod the Great. 
The story is breezily and fascina- 
tingly told; the dialogue and_ the 
characterizations (especially that of 
old Admiral Taurus, the corpulent 
sea-legate who is Titus’ superior) are 
excellent; and the whole is full of 
clever concepts such as Augustus’ 
projected Pax Mundana and _ the 
novel conceit which forms the climax 
—not to be disclosed further here. 

There are regrettable lapses. “The 
buccina blared the silentis!” (p. 101). 
Augustus, though alive, is regularly 
“Divine Augustus.” Titus’ ship is the 
Fravashe. One balks at “Madame 
Piso.” There is a mysterious “Prince 
Marcus” on the Palatine, obviously 
identical with Tiberius from what is 
said about him, yet obviously distinct 
from him, for Tiberius is mentioned 
separately in another context. Never- 
theless, Mr. Coulehan has managed 
to capture a spirit which may well 
be that of the first decade of our 
era. He makes Rome come to life 
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without excessive modernization; his 
descriptions of Roman sea-faring are 
fresh and appealing—he has been a 
professional seaman; and the general 
lightheartedness and good nature of 
his yarn makes one take it for what 
it is—an amusing fantasy. 

—K. G. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


W. M. SEAMAN, Director 
W. L. CARR, Associate Director 


NOTA BENE 


Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 

y 
a personal check is used _—— 
“for the bank service charge. If 
— defer payment, please pay within 
ays 


Ordering ———— be done carefully, by 
number, title, YRS (poster, mimeograph, 
pomaniet, etc.). terial ordered from the 

rvice Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips A. mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. Because of the increased cost of post- 
age and handling, please add 25c for an 
order J eae from $1.50 to $2.50; over $2.50, 


Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c for 
special-handling postage. 


The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


The Service Bureau calls to your 
attention the following seasonal ma- 
terial. 


MAY DAY OR SPRING FESTIVALS 
Mimeograph 
592.Some suggestions for May Day 
or spring festivals. 15¢ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LATIN WEEK 
Mimeograph 
687. Suggestions for Latin Week with 


a list of items suitable for ex- 
hibits. 15¢ 


Badge 
A circular badge 4 inches in di- 
ameter perforated for pin or ribbon. 
Carries a picture of the Pantheon and 
the words “Latin Week.” Colors, 
purple and gold. 3¢ each. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GIFTS AND AWARDS 
Certificates of Awards 

An attractive certificate approxi- 
mately 5” by 7” to present to out- 
standing pupils for excellence in Lat- 
in. Inside two borders is printed 
“Magna cum Laude,” with space for 
the pupil’s name beneath, and the 
words, “has this day been cited for 


excellence in Latin,” with space be- 
low for the date and the signatures 
of principal and teacher. Printed in 
red and black. 20¢ 
Junior Classical League Award Key 
A specially designed sterling silver 
Junior Classical League key, with 
space on the back for engraving. This 
award key is intended as a mark of 
recognition for high scholastic stand- 
ing and for meritorious service to 
the chapter. Order must bear the 
teacher’s signature. $2.20. 


JCL CHARM 


A new Junior Classical League charm 
is available. This has the same de- 
sign as the pin on the front, with 
the back highly polished. The 
loop is die-cast for strength. 75¢ 


BOOKPLATES 

.A Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and an appropri- 
ate Latin quotation. Printed in 
brown and green. Gummed. 
.Another design, with Ionic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either, 25 for $1.00; 50 
for $1.75. 


JCL ACCESSORIES 

JCL Notebook and automobile stick- 
ers. Approximately inches 
square, printed in purple and 


gold. Specify type desired. 3 for 


5¢. 
JCL Birthday cards with the greet- 


ing, “Tibi Laetum Natalem,” 
printed in purple on white. En- 
velopes. 5¢ 

JCL Miniature seals. One inch in dia- 
meter, bearing the JCL emblem 
in purple and gold. Die-cut, ten 
seals to a sheet, 10¢ a sheet. 


NAME TAG 


A new 342" by 342” name tag, with 
the question “Quisnam es?” and the 
answer “Mihi nomen est.” Punched 
for pin or string. 3¢ each in quantities 
of 10 or more. 


REVISED MIMEOGRAPH 

662.A List of Historical Novels 
Dealing with Classical Themes. 
Revised 1960 by W. L. Carr. 25¢ 


LATIN-ENGLISH DERIVATIVE DICTIONARY 

This 48-page lists in al- 
phabetic order the 1362 Latin words 
which are the ultimate sources of the 
approximately 10,000 Latin-derived 
English words which an _ English- 
speaking person is most likely to en- 
counter. Compiled by Rudolph F. 
Schaeffer and edited by W. L. Carr. 
A “must” for every teacher of Latin 
at any level and a very valuable aid 
to any teacher of English who knows 
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at least a little Latin. Order as 
Pamphlet 62. $1.00. 


ITALIAN IS EASY IF YOU KNOW LATIN 


A new method for a quick reading 
knowledge of Italian, by way of 
charts and rules which show where 
Italian is different from Latin; all the - 
rest is assumed as already known. 
For the final two weeks of a Latin 
course, to show the practical benefit 
of Latin. Also valuable for teachers 
and others who are going to Italy as 
an aid in learning to understand, 
speak, and read Italian. By Raymond 
V. Schoder, S. J. 50¢ 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT PAMPHLET 


P-64. Tentative Advanced Placement 
Program in Latin. Published by 
the Department of Classical Stu- 
dies at the University of Michi- 
gan. This pamphlet contains the 
recommendations of the 1960 
Advanced Placement Latin In- 
stitute and Seminar. It is a sup- 
plement to the Advanced Place- 
ment Syllabus of the College 
Entrance Examination Board and 
has a valuable bibliography. 20¢ 


THE WHITE LATIN TEST 

The White Latin Test, formerly 
published by the World Book Com- 
pany, is now available from the Serv- 
ice Bureau. There are two forms, A 
and B, each of which consists of two 
parts. Part I isa multiple-choice test 
on vocabulary; Part Il is a multiple- 
choice test on translating increasingly 
difficult Latin sentences into English. 
There isa scoring key for each form; 
one Manual of Directions is used for 
both forms. Prices: Form A or B, 
10o¢ each; Key for Form A or B. 5¢; 
Manual, 15¢. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND BULLETINS 


4. Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. 
Robertson. The second edition 
of an old favorite. s50¢ 
-Carmina Latina. Forty 
songs with music. 35¢ 
Latin Word Lists. Contains all 
the Latin words prescribed by 
the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board for the first, second, 
and third years, with English 
meanings. Prepared by John K. 
Colby. s50¢ 
.Pinoculus. A Latin version of 
Pinocchio. An American edition 
with notes and vocabulary. $2.25. 
.Word Ancestry. Interesting 
stories of the origins of English 
words. 25¢ 
. The Latin Club (Eighth edition ). 
By Lillian B. Lawler. A “must” 
for sponsors of Latin Clubs or 
Junior Classical Leagues. $1.00. 
.A Vocabulary for Books I and 
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Il of Vergil’s Aeneid. Arranged 
in the order of first appearance 
for each book. Prepared by C. F. 
Kuszynski. 

16. The Unwilling Vestal. By E. L. 
White. A fascinating story of a 
Roman “tomboy” who became a 
Vestal. A prime favorite with 
high-school pupils. $3.75. 

17. Smaller Classical Dictionary. Re- 
vised from the Everyman’s edi- 
tion of Sir William Smith by E. 
H. Blakeney and J. Warring- 
ton. A new and comprehensive 
reference book on__ persons, 
places, dates, myths, and legends 
in classical literature. $4.00. 

17a.Same as 17 but paper bound. 
$1.45. 

18.A Friend of Caesar. By W. S. 
Davis. A novel dealing with the 
events of the Gallic War. $4.00. 

20.For Freedom and for Gaul. By 
Paul L. Anderson. A long-time 
“best seller” for Caesar students 
again available. $3.25. 

21.A Slave of Catiline. By Paul L. 
Anderson. Another long-time 
“best-seller” again available. $3.25. 

27. Bibliography of Greek Myth in 
English Poetry. By Helen H. 
Law. $1.00. 

56. With the Eagles. By Paul L. An- 
derson. An inexpensive edition of 
a long-time “best-seller” for Cae- 
sar students. $1.00. 

58. The Pleasures of Pedagogy. By 
Paul MacKendrick. Reproduced 
from the Classical Journal for 
February, 1959. 10¢ 

59. Latin: The Basic Language. Re- 
produced from the Classical 
Journal for May, 1958. 10¢ 

B-LVI.The Teaching of Classical 

Subjects in English, edited by 

Clarence A. Forbes. Contains 

articles on nine areas in which 

classical subjects are taught. 
$1.50. 


You are invited to visit the Serv- 
ice Bureau headquarters on the Mi- 
ami University campus during the 
Latin Institute, June 22-24. 
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Institute—1961 (O’Donnell), 27, 80; 
Latin Teacher and the Legions, The 
(Elting), 61; Letters from Our Read- 
ers, 16, 27, 40, 64; Leuconoé (Mar- 
cellino), 37; Like My Baby’s Birdie 
Kicked (Greenberg), 95; Materials, 
14, 79; Meetings, 63; Message from 
the President, A (Latimer), 2; Mis- 
match (Sadler), 77; Noble Savage, 
The (Rounds), 65; Notes and No- 
tices, 3, 15, 26, 51; Officers of Clas- 
sical Organizations, 15; Officers of 
the American Classical League, 1960- 
1961, 2; Orpheus Dolens (Galland), 
96; Parmenides’ Empiricism (Knight), 
68; Persephone (Preble), 95; Phaé- 
thon (Liguori), 30; Plan for Ap- 
peasement (Rosamond), 25; Plato's 
Apology of Socrates for the General 
Reader (Gwatkin), 30; Population 
Explosion — JCL (Chambers), 
20; Preface of the Charter of 
the United Nations, The (Blatt), 
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lations for the Eighth National 
JCL Convention (Gould), 82; Ro- 
man Roads: A Modern Version (La- 
Fountain), 64; Scholarship Winners, 
91; Sequel to an Interesting Corres- 
pondence (Levy), 16; Shall We 
Speak Latin? (Stolz), 52; Sol Surgens 
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(Overcamp), 94; Structural Ap- 
proach: A Hostile Criticism, The 
(Corcoran), 77; Summer at the 
American Academy in Rome, A (O’- 
Donnell), 17; Summer Courses and 
Latin Workshops, 92; Summer in 
Rome, A, 19; Summer Scholarships 
for Teachers, 38; Summer Workshops 
—1960, 19; Teacher Placement Serv- 
ice, 18; Time Spring Was Stolen, 
The (Fano), 95; To Daphne (Brim- 
berg), 95; Truman and the Classics 
(Reilly ), 26, Two, Epigrams of Theo- 
critus (Yeames), 13; Undergraduate 
and Graduate Scholarships, 40; Ver- 
gil and Augustus—A Query (Mc- 
Clure), 7; Vergil in College Latin 
(Tenney), 37; Vergil’s Birthday, 8; 
Verse-Writing Contest, 15; Verse- 
Writing Contest Results, 94; Want a 
Teaching Position?, 31, 46, 58, 67, 78, 
go; Way to the Heart, The (Abel), 
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Western Maryland College Our Third-of-a-Century Proven 


3-Point Latin Program 
SUMMER LATIN WORKSHOP To Help Stimulate 


June 26-July 14 Your Latin Instruction 


With the cooperation of the CAAS 
1. APSL NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 


Language Laboratory All papers corrected BY US BY HAND 
(30th annual series this spring) 
Lectures, Exhibit, Trip 


2. NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 


Certificates available for students 
Offered Concurrently Charters available for schools 


CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION (list year pene) 
AND IDEAS 3. AUXILIUM LATINUM 


June 22-J uly 26 National Classroom Latin Magazine 
(33rd Volume this school year) 


For Complete Information Write for Brochure Information obtainable from: 
Dr. William R. Ridington Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 
Western Maryland College AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 
— P.OB. 501 Elizabeth, New Jersey 


The Sixth New England 


LATIN WORKSHOP 


Professor Van L. Johnson, Founder 


UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIC 


Summer Latin Program 


June 19 - July 21, 1961 July 5-July 28 | ae 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 


1961 SUMMER SCHOOL 
e Advanced Reading: Plautus 2 units 


¢ Latin Conversation 2 units in cooperation with the 


Classical Association of New England 


GUEST LECTURERS—EXHIBITS 
MUSEUM TRIPS 
Designed especially for teachers in other RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 
fields who anticipate teaching Latin SUMMER THEATER 


Refresher Courses 


¢ Review of Latin Fundamentals 4 units 
Staff members include: 
° Vergil: Aeneid 2 units John K. Colby, Phillips Academy; Ralph Marcellino, 
West Hempstead High School; Arthur L. Spencer, 
Reading High School; Robert Wolverton, Tufts 


For complete brochure write: 


For complete information write: 
PROFESSOR ROBERT J. SMUTNY Dr. Robert E. Wolverton 
University of the Pacific TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA - Medford, Massachusetts 
Suburban Campus in Historic Metropolitan Boston 
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A The American Classical League 
MAJOR 
REVISION Forty-third Year 
OF A 
STANDARD 
WORK 


Fourteenth 
CASSELL’S 
NEW LATIN _ Annual Institute 


DICTIONARY 


LATIN ENGLISH * ENGLISH LATIN 
Revised by D. P. Simpson, M. A. (Eton College) 
Plain, $7.00; Thumb-indered, $7.75 


Available to Teachers on Approval M i a m i U n ive rs i Ty 


Oxford, Ohio 


June 22-24 1961 


SPECIAL FEATURE OF THE 1961 INSTITUTE 


The Values of the Classics 


Oxford is 33 miles north of Cincinnati on Route 27, and is also on Route 73. There is bus 
service from Cincinnati, Dayton, Hamilton, Middletown, and Richmond, Indiana. Head- 
quarters will be in MacCracken Hall, on Central Drive (turn east off Oak Street). Full 
accommodations (starting with lunch on June 22, through lunch on June 24) are $16.50. 
Rooms for Wednesday night are $3.00 per person. Please suggest roommate preference, if 
any. For individual meals, make arrangements at the bell desk. Separate quarters will be 
provided for Catholic Sisters. 


Please send reservations, but not money, as soon as possible to the American Classical 
League, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Accommodations are to be paid for on arrival. 


Name __ 


(Mr., “Mrs., Miss) 
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